Rebirth  of  A  Nation 


The  swift,  spectacular  and  bloodless  revolt  which  sundered  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  restored  an  independent  Syria  has  far- 
reaching  implications  around  the  world: 

For  Democracy:  It  strengthens  the  democratic  faith  that  people 
who  have  tasted  freedom  and  understand  its  blessings  will  not  long 
accept  a  tyrannical  deprivation  of  their  liberties.  It  reverses  the 
depressing  trend  towards  military  dictatorships  in  underdeveloped 
countries  in  Asia  and  Africa. 


For  Pan-Arabisin:  It  shatters  the  illusion  that  there  is  a  united  pan-Arab 
nation,  destined  to  encompass  and  dominate  the  entire  Middle  East,  from 
Casablanca  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  doctrine  ignored  the  legitimate  national¬ 
istic  aspirations  of  the  many  separate  Arab  and  non-Arab  nations  of  the  region. 
Like  the  apologia  which  rationalized  the  lebensraum  policies  of  the  1930 
European  totalitarians,  pan-Arabism  was,  in  reality,  a  euphemism  for  Egyptian 
imperialism. 

For  Egypt:  With  26  million  people  concentrated  on  only  six  and  a  half 
million  acres  of  arable  land,  an  expansionist  Egypt  coveted  Syria’s  sparsely 
settled  land  to  relocate  her  people  and  as  an  agricultural  base  for  her  economy. 
Now  Egypt  must  speed  her  industrial  development  to  cope  with  her  population 
explosion  or  lose  ground  on  her  economic  treadmill. 

For  President  Nasser:  He  has  suffered  a  crushing  personal  repudiation  but 
he  may  recoup  his  prestige  at  home  and  in  the  mind  of  world  public  opinion 
if  he  accepts  his  military,  political  and  diplomatic  defeats  and  concentrates  on 
Egypt’s  own  critical  problems. 

His  dream  of  becoming  the  Saladin  of  an  Arab  empire  is  over.  His 
influence  will  decline  on  the  world  scene.  But  if  Nasser  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  Pharoanic  Egypt,  he  may  attempt  a  comeback  by  propaganda  incitement,  by 
subversion  and  terror  in  other  Arab  states,  by  mobilizing  Arab  opinion  in  a  new 
threat  against  Israel  or  by  a  diplomatic  diversion  in  Africa. 

How  secure  is  Nasser  inside  Egypt?  Will  Egyptian  business  and  army 
leaders,  deprived  of  their  property  and  their  political  rights,  lead  an  uprising 
against  the  Egyptian  dictator?  Perhaps.  But  unlike  the  spirited  Syrians,  the 
Egyptians  have  always  been  the  most  submissive  of  peoples  and  there  have 
been  few  revolts  in  Egypt’s  long  history  prior  to  the  Naguib-Nasser  coup  of 
19S2.  [Damascus  Radio  has  been  calling  on  the  Egyptian  army  to  follow 
Syria’s  example.] 

For  Arab  Federation:  Arab  leaders  will  give  lip  service  to  Arab  unity.  But 
in  the  light  of  Syria’s  unhappy  experience  as  a  colony  of  Egypt,  none  will 
agree  to  anschluss.  Instead,  they  will  talk  of  a  loose  federation  of  separate 
sovereign  Arab  states. 

For  Syria:  Between  1949  and  19S8,  government  in  Syria  was  a  succession 
of  political  and  military  coups,  punctuated  by  the  assassin’s  bullet.  Finally, 
in  1958,  the  SyriLns  abandoned  the  will  to  live.  They  now  face  a  challenge. 
Can  they  muster  the  strength  to  stabilize  their  government? 

For  Iraq:  Like  every  other  Arab  ruler  who  has  been  the  target  of  Nasser’s 
animus.  Premier  Kassem  may  breathe  more  easily.  Were  he  a  dynamic  or 
popular  leader,  he  might  now  revive  the  Fertile  Crescent  concept,  uniting  Iraq, 
Syria  and  Jordan  in  voluntary  federation.  Syria  is  already  proposing  a  pan-Arab 
deration,  a  United  Arab  States.  But  Kassem  is  preoccupied  with  Kuwait, 
Kurds  and  Kassem. 

For  Jordan:  From  the  inception  of  his  reign.  King  Hussein  has  been  an 
insecure  ruler.  His  throne  was  perched  on  a  volcano,  fueled  by  Nasser’s  in¬ 
cendiary  propaganda.  No  ruler  suffered  as  much  from  Cairo  Radio,  which 
denounced  him  as  the  grandson  of  treason  and  called  for  his  assassination. 
Ironically,  he  has  survived  Nasser’s  pressures  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  Nasser’s 
humiliation.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  Syrian  regime.  Nasser  angrily 
retaliated  by  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations.  Will  Nasser  now  foment  a  new 
iq>rising  by  inciting  the  Arab  refugees?  More  seriously,  will  be  now  move  to 
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Arms  Limitation.  Israel’s  Foreign 
Minister,  Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  proposed  a 
disarmament  agreement  in  the  Middle 
East  as  a  pilot  project  for  the  solution 
of  the  overall  arms  problem. 

In  her  contribution  to  the  current 
UN  General  Assembly  debate,  Mrs. 
Meir  said  that  all  Arab-Israel  issues 
could  be  settled  by  negotiation  and  that 
Israel  remains  ready  to  negotiate  with 
any  Arab  leader  “at  any  time  or  place” 
and  “without  prior  conditions.”  Pend¬ 
ing  such  negotiations,  she  urged  an 
Arab-Israel  non-agression  pact.  Mrs. 
Meir  charged  that  the  Arab  refugees 
were  being  held  as  a  potential  spear¬ 
head  for  an  attack  on  Israel. 

Refugees.  Meanwhile,  in  a  statement 
before  Israel’s  Knesset,  Prime  Minister 
David  Ben-Gurion  said  the  proposal  to 
give  Arab  refugees  the  “freedom  of 
choice”  to  return  to  Israel  is  “insid¬ 
ious,”  for  it  is  “calculated  to  destroy 
Israel.”  He  asserted  that  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  and  fair  solution  was  to  settle  the 
Arab  refugees  among  their  own  people, 
in  countries  which  bad  plenty  of  good 
land  and  water.  Ben-Gurion  said  Israd 
would  give  all  possible  assistance  to 
such  a  resettlement  program  if  Arab 
leaders  complied  with  UN  decisions 
and  principles  and  entered  into  direct 
talks  for  a  peace  settlement. 

Gift.  The  Shah  of  Iran  has  given 
all  rights  to  his  personal  property,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $133  million,  to  a  foundation 
for  free  medical  care,  schools,  mosque 
administration  and  orphanages. 

Suez.  The  UAR  again  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  use  the  Suez  Canal  as  an 
instrument  of  forei^  policy.  A  Turk¬ 
ish  tanker  was  denied  service  at  Port 
Said  and  was  forced  to  turn  back  after 
Turkey  recognized  the  new  Syrian  re¬ 
gime. 
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create  a  Palestine  entity,  to  undermine  Jordanian  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
it  annexed  in  Palestine  and  to  lure  the  loyalty  of  the  refugees  who  are  regarded 
as  Hussein’s  citizens? 

For  Tunisia:  President  Habib  Bourguiba  long  regarded  Nasser  as  his  chief 
enemy  and  he  sought  to  organize  the  North  African  Arab  countries  in  a  front 
against  Nasser’s  westward  expansion.  In  recent  months,  Bourguiba  has  been 
under  pressure  to  come  to  terms  with  Nasser.  This  may  have  been  bad  timing. 
For  Bourguiba  would  now  be  in  a  better  position  to  assume  leadership  of  the 
Arab  world  if  he  had  not  joined  the  Egyptian  leader’s  camp.  He  has  already 
tried,  by  his  proposal  that  the  Arab  League  debate  the  Syrian  affair. 

The  Arab  League:  Cairo  will  no  longer  play  the  dominant  role  in  this 
uneasy  alliance  which  may  be  threatened  by  disintegration  because  of  Iraq’s 
recent  boycott  and  the  rivalry  between  Cairo  and  Damascus. 

For  Israel:  When  Arab  leaders  clash,  they  invariably  compete  for  Arab 
public  opinion  by  warlike  gestures  against  Israel.  This  means  that  the  Syrians, 
who  were  the  first  to  invade  Palestine  in  early  1948,  may  feel  constrained  to 
prove  their  Arab  patriotism  by  resuming  gunfire  against  Jewish  villages  in  the 
Huleh  Valley  from  their  vantage  points  high  above  Israel’s  northeastern  frontier. 
This  is  an  immediate  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  danger  of  a 
coordinated  surprise  attack  on  Israel’s  northern  and  southern  frontiers  by  a 
united  Arab  army  and  air  force  rising  simultaneously  in  Cairo  and  Damascus. 
(It  will  be  recalled  that  Israel  moved  into  Sinai  in  19S6  immediately  after 
Nasser  united  the  armies  of  Syria,  Jordan  and  Egypt  under  one  command, 
because  Israel  felt  itself  in  grave  danger.)  Like  every  other  non-Arab  state 
in  the  Near  East,  Israel  can  breathe  a  little  easier  as  the  concept  of  pan-Arabism 
is  discredited,  for  the  major  objective  which  united  diverse  Arabs  always  was 
the  destruction  of  Israel. 

For  the  Cold  Wan  Both  sides  can  claim  a  victory.  The  new  Syrian  gov¬ 
ernment  was  created  by  business  and  army  leaders  because  of  their  bitter 
opposition  to  nationalization  and  expropriation.  It  is  recognized  as  conservative 
and  pro-Western.  French  Communists  have  stigmatized  them  as  the  “bour¬ 
geoisie”  and  leftist  Yugoslavia  has  consoled  Nasser.  On  the  other  hand,  Syrian 
Communists  hailed  the  revolt  and  Moscow  recognized  the  new  regime  before 
Washington. 

The  explanation  of  this  paradox  may  be  found  in  the  events  of  1957.  In 
that  year,  Syria  was  virtually  in  the  Communist  orbit.  Syrian  nationalists  took 
Syria  into  the  UAR  to  frustrate  a  Communist  take-over.  The  Communists 
opposed  Syria’s  absorption.  Instead,  they  advocated  an  Arab  federation,  pre¬ 
serving  Syria’s  autonomy.  Nasser  suppressed  the  Communist  party,  jailed  its 
leader  and  quarrelled  with  Khrushchev  on  this  issue.  Presumably  Syrian  Com¬ 
munists  hope  to  gain  control  should  the  new  government  falter. 

For  Washington:  Like  Moscow,  Washington  has  two  minds  about  Nasser 
and  our  policy  has  been  ambivalent.  On  the  one  hand,  Washington  has  been 
gravely  alarmed  by  Nasser’s  involvement  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  his  dependence 
on  Moscow  for  arms  and  economic  aid,  his  expansionist  threats.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  Senators  and  diplomats  have  regarded  Nasser  as  the  Arab  leader 
most  likely  to  succeed  and  advocated  a  rapprochement  with  him.  In  recent 
months,  we  have  increased  aid  to  Nasser,  and  the  Administration  has  told 
Congress  that  our  relations  with  Nasser  have  improved,  partly  because  he  has 
moderated  his  views  about  the  United  States  and  partly  because  he  has  been 
quarreling  with  Moscow. 

The  United  States  deferred  recognition  of  Syria,  waiting  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Arab  states — ^Tunisia,  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia — to  go  first.  Some 
Congressmen  charged  that  we  were  unduly  deferring  to  Nasser,  while  Moscow 
played  for  Syrian  favor,  beating  us  to  the  diplomatic,  handshake.  One  Congress¬ 
man  acridly  commented  that  if  Hawaii  seceded  from  the  United  States,  Egypt 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  her.  U.  S.  delay  was  partly  motivated  by 
fear  that  early  recognition  of  Kuzbari  might  embarrass  his  regime,  confirming 
Cairo  propaganda  that  imperialists  were  behind  the  coup. 

The  new  circumstances  will  doubtless  force  a  reappraisal  of  our  Near  East 
policy. 

Our  future  attitude  towards  Nasser  will  depend  on  what  Nasser  now  does. 
But,  no  matter  what  he  does,  the  Nasser  cult  has  suffered  a  setback. 

Once  again,  we  have  learned — in  good  time — that  democracy  cannot,  in 
fidelity  to  its  own  principles,  anchor  its  policy  to  the  undemocratic  strong  man. 
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Background... 


The  army  officers  who  revolted  in 
Damascus  tefore  dawn  on  Sept.  28  had 
no  idea  of  taking  Syria  out  of  the  UAR. 
They  aimed  only  to  restore  some  of 
Syria’s  lost  autonomy. 

Nasser’s  viceroy  in  Syria,  Marshal 
Abdel  Hakim  Amer,  failed  to  put  down 
the  uprising  because  “faithful”  units 
were  not  prepared  to  shoot  at  Syrians. 
He  opened  negotiations  with  the  rebels, 
who  raised  the  UAR  flag  over  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  when  they  thought  Amer 
would  allow  some  of  their  demands. 

But  everyone  miscalculated.  The 
rebels  underestimated  their  strength  and 
President  Nasser  underestimated  his 
own  weakness. 


Nasser’s  Blunder.  Nasser  refused  to 
negotiate  but  radioed  secret  instructions 
to  Amer  to  make  promises  to  the  Syrian 
officers  “so  as  to  gain  time.”  He  hoped 
that  two  areas  would  serve  him  as 
staging  grounds  for  the  forces  he  dis¬ 
patched  to  suppress  the  rebels — the  sea¬ 
port  at  Latakia  and  the  airport  at  Alep¬ 
po.  But  both  joined  the  rebels  before 
UAR  troops  arrived.  Nasser  could  not 
find  a  single  base  to  receive  his  expedi¬ 
tionary  force. 

Jubilant  rebels  now  severed  all  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  UAR  and  proclaimed 
the  provisional  government  of  Dr.  Ma- 
moun  Kuzbari,  on  Sept.  30. 

Nasser  appealed  to  the  Syrian  people 
to  repudiate  the  “imperialist  treachery,” 
but  Syrians  spurned  his  call.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  dictator  threatened  diplomatic  war¬ 
fare — breaking  off  relations  with  Jordan 
and  Turkey,  which  had  swiftly  recog¬ 
nized  the  new  regime.  This  attempt  to 
apply  West  Germany’s  Hallstein  doc¬ 
trine  was  a  futile  gesture.  Nasser  real¬ 
ized  that  he  might  have  to  break  rela¬ 
tions  with  virtually  every  nation  in  the 
world. 


Always  Unstable.  Syria  has  never 
enjoyed  stable  government  since  it 
won  independence  in  1945.  It  has  wit¬ 
nessed  revolts  and  assassinations.  In 
1949,  there  were  three  military  coups 
in  swift  succession. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  insta¬ 
bility:  ffie  clash  between  the  industrial¬ 
ists  of  Aleppo,  interested  in  protection, 
and  the  traders  of  Damascus;  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  favor  of  particularist 
blocs — the  Druze,  the  Alaouite  of  La¬ 
takia,  the  Tribes,  the  landowners  of 
Homs  and  Hama;  the  never-ending  in¬ 
trigue  between  army  officer  and  poli¬ 
tician.  But  perhaps  the  most  unsettling 
factor  making  for  anarchy  was  the 
perennial  fear  of  domination  by  an  out¬ 
side  power. 

Many  Coops.  Thus,  in  1949,  Presi¬ 
dent  Shukri  al-Kuwatly  was  arrested 
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and  ousted  by  Husni  Zaim  because  of 
French  charges  that  he  was  willing  to 
lead  Syria  into  the  arms  of  the  pro- 
British  Abdullah  of  Jordan.  It  was 
then  whispered  — in  turn — that  Zaim 
was  dependent  on  the  French  and  he 
was  arrested  and  executed  in  a  revolt 
headed  by  Col.  Sami  Hinnawi. 

It  was  now  reported  that  Hinnawi 
was  pro-British  and  that  he  intended  to 
unite  Syria  with  Iraq.  He  was  exiled 
to  Beirut,  where  he  was  later  murdered. 
His  successor.  Col.  Adib  Shishekly,  was 
the  target  of  several  assassination  at¬ 
tempts.  He  was  always  considered  pro- 
French  and  anti-British. 

Soviet  influence  began  to  rise  in  Syria, 
as  the  Communist  party  became  active. 
The  British  and  French  were  still  ex¬ 
erting  influence  in  support  of  rival  can¬ 
didates  for  office.  The  army  was  taken 
over  by  Gen.  Afif  el-Bizri,  who  had  pro- 
Soviet  leanings.  There  was  conflict 
between  the  pro-Communists  and  the 
left-wing  Ba’ath  party,  headed  by  Ak- 
rem  al-Hourani. 

Cairo  Radio  entered  the  arena.  The 
Nasserites  directed  much  of  their  prop¬ 
aganda  against  alleged  plotting  by  right- 
wing  American  “imperialists,”  as  well 
as  by  Turkey  and  Iraq.  Nasser’s  prop¬ 
aganda  apparatus  inflated  tensions  and 
Syrian  leaders — Kuwatly,  Hourani  and 
Abdel  Hamid  Serraj — fearing  a  Com¬ 
munist  putsch,  decided  that  Syria  must 
take  refuge  in  union  with  Egypt. 

Disillusioned.  The  union  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  aroused  exultation  in  the 
Arab  world,  which  was  now  witnessing 
the  fulfillment  of  Arab  unity.  Nasser¬ 
ites  laid  siege  to  Lebanon,  Jordan  and 
Iraq  to  carry  these  countries  into  Nas¬ 
ser’s  Arab  empire.  But  they  failed. 

A  disillusioned  Syria  now  realized 
that  it  had  not  become  an  integral  part 
of  a  vast  Arab  nation.  It  was  an  iso¬ 
lated  colony,  a  junior  partner.  And 
Syrians  came  to  understand  that  Arab 
unity  meant  Egyptian  domination.  They 
had  lost  control  of  their  government, 
their  army  and  their  economy. 

Government  The  UAR  began  in 
1958  with  two  co-equal  governments  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.  But,  in  1959,  Nas¬ 
ser  decided  that  a  central  government 
would  make  policy  in  Cairo,  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  councils  to  implement  it  in  the 
regions.  Amer  was  named  viceroy  for 
Syria,  symbol  of  Nasser’s  authority. 

There  was  a  similar  pattern  for  local 
governments  and  the  political  party — 
the  National  Union — which  had  to  ac¬ 
cept  Serraj,  Nasser’s  nominee,  as  its 
chairman. 

The  governmental  reorganization  was 
climaxed  on  Aug.  16,  1961,  with  the 
abolition  of  the  regional  councils. 


There  was  to  be  one  unified  govern¬ 
ment  with  Nasser  as  President  and  with 
seven  Vice  Presidents — five  Egyptians 
and  only  two  Syrians. 

One  of  the  two  Syrians,  Col.  Serraj, 
was  intelligence  chief  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  Syrian  government  in  1958.  He 
had  helped  to  bring  Syria  into  the  UAR 
and  was  Nasser’s  strong  man  in  Syria. 
But  when  he  arrived  in  Cairo,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  bad  been  deprived  of 
authority.  He  returned  to  Syria  on 
Sept.  15.  BBC  broadcast  news  of  his 
dissatisfaction  on  Sept.  20. 

While  Serraj  played  no  part  in  the 
revolt  itself,  his  defection  proved  to  be 
a  green  light.  Had  he  remained  in 
power,  the  Syrians  probably  would  not 
have  dared  to  move.  He  was  arrested 
by  the  new  regime  as  a  precaution. 

The  Army.  Army  purges  eliminated 
leftist  and  Communist  elements,  and 
many  Ba’athist  officers  were  transferred 
to  Egypt.  They  were  replaced  by  Egyp¬ 
tian  officers  who  instituted  an  elaborate 
intelligence  network. 

It  was  now  or  never.  Soon  there 
would  be  no  Syrians  left  in  command 
positions  anywhere  in  Syria. 

Economic  Controls.  Prior  to  the 
anschluss,  Syria  was  able  to  make  ends 
meet.  It  was  not  blessed  with  oil  riches, 
but  it  did  not  suffer  from  the  UAR’s 
grinding  poverty.  Its  major  income 
came  from  oil  pipe  lines.  In  addition, 
there  had  been  an  expansion  of  trade, 
agriculture  and  indust^. 

But  Syrians  soon  felt  the  pinch  of 
union.  National  income  dropped.  Agrar¬ 
ian  reform  failed.  Lands  were  neglected 
or  poorly  cultivated.  This  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  a  three-year  drought.  Banks 
limited  agricultursd  credit.  Agricultural 
workers  and  sharecroppers  were  dis¬ 
missed.  Syrian  cotton  production  was 
restricted  in  order  not  to  compete  with 
Egyptian  cotton. 

Syria’s  annual  military  burden  was  in¬ 
creased  from  140  million  pounds  sterl¬ 
ing  before  the  merger  with  Egypt  to 
230  million  in  the  last  published  bud¬ 
get,  while  Egypt’s  share  of  the  combined 
arms  budget  rose  by  only  8.5  percent. 
This  meant  increased  taxes. 

Syria’s  trade  suffered.  Borders  were 
opened  to  Egyptian  goods,  which  were 
dumped  to  compete  with  local  products. 
The  Syrian  trade  deficit  rose  from  $78 
million  in  1959  to  $122  million  in  1960. 
Many  importers  were  injured  by  cur¬ 
rency  control  and  limitation  of  imports. 

Strict  new  measures  were  ordered 
this  year.  Preparations  were  made  for 
the  fusion  of  the  two  central  banks, 
coinciding  with  unification  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  The  Syrian  pound  fell  almost  50 
percent  There  was  a  mass  exodus  of 


capital  and  almost  total  suspension  of 
private  investment 

The  new  Syrian  Minister  of  Econ¬ 
omy,  Dr.  Awad  Barakat,  after  assuming 
control  of  his  Ministry  aimounced  that 
the  currency  reserves  of  the  banks  of 
Syria  were  saved  at  the  last  moment 
and  could  serve  as  a  reserve  for  the 
new  national  economy.  Apparently, 
the  Syrians  acted  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  their 
economy. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Arab  students  of 
Aleppo  marched  through  the  streets 
with  their  pockets  turned  inside  out,  a 
symbol  of  their  bitterness. 


Cairo  Radio  speaks  in  many  voices 
and  tongues.  It  has  one  voice  for 
America,  another  for  Africa. 

Early  in  September  the  UAR  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture  expressed  “deepest 
gratitude”  to  the  United  States  for  the 
emergency  airlifting  of  two  million 
pounds  of  insecticide  to  save  Egypt’s 
cotton  crop: 

“We  will  remember  with  all  good  wUl 
the  great  effort  America  mi^e.” 

This  broadcast  was  reprinted  and 
circulated  to  all  American  newspapers 
in  the  Arab  Information  Service  Sept. 
15  bulletin. 

But  on  Sept.  10,  broadcasting  in 
another  tongue— Swahili — Cairo  Radio’s 
“Voice  of  Africa”  criticized  Nyasaland 
for  the  warm  welcome  it  had  accorded 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mennen 
Williams.  It  deplored  “this  strange 
liking  for  the  USA,”  and  told  its  Afri¬ 
can  listeners: 

“The  USA  pursues  a  policy  in  Africa 
based  on  defending  her  military  and 
economic  interests  and,  in  general,  it 
is  a  policy  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
Africa.” 

The  broadcast  tried  to  prove  “U.S. 
imperialism”  by  pointing  to  American 
bases  in  Ethiopia,  Libya  and  Lebanon, 
by  charging  that  the  United  States  sup¬ 
ported  apartheid  in  Africa  when  it 
signed  the  uranium  agreement  with 
Malan’s  government,  that  the  U.  S.  role 
in  the  Congo  “ended  in  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Patrice  Lumumba,”  that  U.  S. 
weapons  were  used  to  carry  Portugal’s 
“crime  of  annihilation  and  mass  mur¬ 
der”  to  Angola,  and  by  chastizing 
America  for  preferring  France  over 
Tunisia  in  Bizerte. 

It  concluded  with  a  warning: 

“The  experiences  of  all  African  peo¬ 
ples  expose  the  truth  behind  the  U.S. 
neo-colonialism  and  call  upon  the 
people  of  Nyasaland  to  open  their 
eyes  to  realize  this  fact  Imperialism 
will  never  change  its  native,  especial¬ 
ly  neo-colonialton.” 
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propaganda  pressures 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  Syrian  revolt 
and  Nasser's  defeat  as  the  rival  radios 
carried  it. 

On  Sept.  28,  Nasser  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  he  would  **never  forsake  Syria,” 
explaining  “Syria  is  my  mother.  ...  I 
will  never  dissolve  the  UAR  no  matter 
what  hardships  I  face.” 

The  next  day,  the  Syrian  Army  Com¬ 
mand  corrected  Nasser: 

“You  arc  mistaken  ...  It  was  not 
a  handful  of  soldiers  which  carried 
out  today’s  movement,  hut  the  entire 
First  Army  hacked  hy  the  people  to 
restore  the  freedom  which  you  have 
strangled  ...  to  get  rid  of  the  divine 
right  which  you,  Mr.  President,  grant¬ 
ed  to  yourself.  You  have  gagged 
mouths,  suppressed  freedoms,  rigged 
elections.  .  .  .  You  made  the  citizens 
live  under  terror,  imprisonment,  beat¬ 
ings,  torture  and  death  .  .  .  until  thb 
beloved  homeland  became  a  big 
prison.” 

Syria’s  new  premier  charged  that 
under  the  Cairo  government  .  .  .  “unity 
was  converted  into  opinion,  fraternity 
into  slavery,  and  joint  economic  inter¬ 
ests  into  embezzlement.” 

On  Sept.  29,  Nasser,  still  believing 
that  he  could  hold  Syria,  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  cashiering  and  demoting  officers 
who  took  part  in  the  uprising: 

“I  reject  a  compromise  solution. . . . 
We  cannot  trade  our  Arabism  and 
mitionalism,  we  cannot  put  our  re¬ 
public  on  sale.  .  .  .  We  shall  fight 
until  our  army  fulfills  its  great  duty.” 

Damascus  snapped  back: 

“Nasser  used  to  reiterate  that  no 
Arab  can  fight  his  Arab  brother.  .  .  . 
Record  against  him  his  call  for  blood¬ 
shed;  a  contradiction  which  is  not 
strange  for  him.” 

Amman  Radio  broadcast  that  King 
Hussein  was  happy  to  see  “sister  Syria 
regain  its  true  position  as  the  heart  of 
true  Arabism  and  a  springboard  for 
true  Arab  nationalism.” 

Cairo  newspaper  Al-Akhbar,  on  Oct. 
3,  retaliated: 

“Hussein  of  Jordan,  the  offspring  of 
treason  who  lives  on  the  crumbs  of 
foreign  friendship,  is  quickest  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  hand,  smeared  with  blood  of 
the  martyrs  of  Arabdom,  to  the  re¬ 
actionary  rebellious  movement  .  .  . 
all  this  while  the  Israeli  radio  broad¬ 
casts  die  proclamations  of  the  rebels 
and  pours  out  all  the  rancor  of  its 
filthy  soul  against  Arab  nationalism 
out  of  fear  of  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  unity.” 

Damascus  Radio  charged  that  the 
Egyptians  had  tried  to  dominate  Syria. 


The  Syrian  commander-in-chief,  on 
Oct.  4,  accused  the  UAR  of  Egyptian- 
ization.  He  said: 

’nhree-qoarters  of  die  teachers  in 
Arab  Syria  were  Egyptians.  The 
schoolbooks  were  all  printed  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  were  imposed  on  Syriu 
schools  by  coercion.  TboM  books 
spoke  of  nothing  but  Pharoanism  and 
completely  ignored  anything  about 
Arabs  and  ^^bism.” 

And  Damascus  Radio  revealed  that 
Egyptian  officers  had  tried  to  halt  the 
revolution  by  spreading  a  report  that 
the  Jews  had  arrived  in  Damascus. 

But  on  Oct.  2,  Nasser,  speaking  at  a 
student  rally  in  Cairo  University,  grimly 
conceded  defeat: 

“I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  Arab 
nationalism  received  a  stab  and  a  re¬ 
verse;  it  was  aflBicted  with  treason. . . . 
The  setback  may  turn  into  a  disaster. 

“Some  people  asked  where  the 
Egyptian  officers  went  on  the  day  of 
the  reactionary  separatist  movemenL 
Brothers,  the  Egyptian  officers  were 
on  the  battle  front,  in  battle  position. 
They  were  on  Israel’s  borders.  .  .  . 
They  were  carrying  out  their  duty.” 
Next  day,  however,  Cairo  newspaper 
Al-Gomhouria  promised: 

“Tomorrow  the  batde  begins.  .  .  . 
We  will  make  our  calamity  a  victory. 

. . .  Reaction  with  its  kings,  merchants, 
crowns,  and  brokers  liv^  until  today 
at  the  expense  of  the  Arab  nation. 
The  bloody  sedition  has  shown  us  the 
biggest  areas  of  disease  in  the  body 
of  the  Arab  nation.” 

But  Nasser’s  enemies  rejoiced,  and  a 
secret  radio,  the  “Voice  of  Free  Men," 
happily  reported: 

“Nasser’s  ship  is  sinking  even  in 
Cairo.  Hb  collaborators  fear  for 
their  lives  and  begin  to  abandon  ship. 
They  have  started  to  smuggle  funds 
abroad.  A  Lebanese  bank  received 
a  sum  of  150,000  pounds  as  a  deposit 
for  a  close  associate  of  Nasser.  The 
dictatorship  b  stealing  public  funds 
and  smuggling  them  abroad.  The 
Syrian  gold  and  hard  currency  stolen 
by  Nasser  b  being  divided  among  the 
collaborators  and  the  treasury  b  be¬ 
ing  emptied.” 

And  on  the  same  day,  Damascus 
Radio  charged  that  under  the  “pretext 
of  inspection,”  Egyptian  officers  had 
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dbpatched  vast  quantities  of  army 
equipment  to  Egypt. 

On  Oct.  6,  Nasser  bitterly  attacked 
the  five  states  which  had  recognized  the 
new  Syrian  regime: 

'nrhesc  states  arc  the  remnanto  of  the 
treachery  of  Arab  history  In  Amman; 
the  government  of  Chhing  Kal-Shck, 
which  has  been  expelled  from  China 
to  Formosa;  the  fascist  military  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Turkey;  the  government  of 
the  American  United  Fmit  Company 
in  Guatemala;  and  the  government  of 
the  friends  of  Israel  in  Teheran.” 

He  proclaimed  that  the  UAR  will  not 
recognize  any  government  in  Damascus 
until  a  free  Syria,  by  popular  decision, 
chooses  its  own  road: 

“My  enemy  and  the  enemy  of  my 
nation  b  imperialism  and  the  reaction 
which  collaborates  vrith  It;  it  b  the 
base  from  which  imperialism  prepares 
to  strike  at  our  aspirations— it  b 
Israel.” 


Viewing  The  News  I 

.  .  .  continued 

UN.  Many  nations  are  now  backini 
U  Thant  of  Burma  for  the  post  of  UN 
Secretary  General.  The  boom  fo^ 
Mongi  Slim  of  Tunisia  has  subsided^ 
largely  because  both  Tunisia  and  Slinj 
are  controversial.  i 


You  may  buy  all  back  copies 
of  the  Near  East  Report — bound 
and  indexed — for  only  $7.  Many 
orders  have  come  in  from  li¬ 
braries  since  we  advertised  thb 
offer  in  the  September  Library 
Journal. 

You  wili  find  these  three  vol¬ 
umes — four  years  of  current  his¬ 
tory — a  valuable  addition  to  your 
own  library.  Send  in  your  check 
today  before  the  supply  b  ex¬ 
hausted. 
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